RELIGIOUS   CONFLICTS

His measures of repression had as their objects three very different
kinds of opponents: the Ultramontanes, the Jansenists, and the
Calvinists.

The conflict of powers which arose with the pope had its origin
in a purely fiscal question, that of the regale, or right of collecting
the revenues of a vacant bishopric, which the King wished to ex-
tend to all the bishoprics of the kingdom. The pope having inter-
vened to prevent this, Louis XIV thought he could cut short the
dispute by forcing an assembly of bishops to publish a declaration
which revived the old formulas of the Gallican Church by amrming
that the Church of France is independent of the pope where
temporal matters are concerned, and that the council is superior
to tie pope in matters of doctrine. He was next led to adopt
rigorous measures against the theologians of the Sorbonne, who
were partisans of the absolute authority of the Holy See and refused
to sign the declaration. The conflict soon ended in the absolute
submission of the French bishops to the pope. But the Declaration
of 1682 remained the statement of the doctrine held by Gallican .
opposition and for two centuries served successive governments
as an instrument in their conflicts with Rome.

Encouraged by his Jesuit confessors, Louis XIV desired to
restore the unity of the faith in his kingdom by destroying the two
heresies of Jansenism and Calvinism. In 1709 the struggle with the
small Jansenist sect, which revived after its doctrine had once more
been condemned by the Holy See, led to the dispersal of the re-
ligious community and the destruction of the convent of Port-
Royal. Isolated Jansenists continued to exist, especially in Paris,
the persecution of whom, incited by the Jesuits, won them the
sympathy of the inhabitants, and especially of the Gallicans,
the Jesuits' opponents, who had remained master of the Parle-
ments.

The Government adopted several methods in succession for the
destruction of Calvinism. It sent out Catholic missionaries to
preach in the Calvinist regions and started a fund for rewarding
voluntary conversions. Next, in order to hasten the decision of
Calvinists who refused to be converted, it quartered soldiers on
them, and especially dragoons, who behaved as though they were
in an enemy country - a method known as the dragomades. It
deprived Calvinists of access to any of the professions by forbidding
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